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Now, of course, William does not comprehend Olaf's motif for 
doing as he did; he thinks his action must have had as cause the 
Norwegian king's contempt for the gift. And possibly Olaf him- 
self would have found it somewhat difficult to explain his action; 
but he undoubtedly felt that, in case he should let the stranger 
will (i. e. the force inherent in the gift) cling to him he would have 
to be prepared to have it turn against him, aye even that his own 
will and insight would betray him so as not only to hinder his 
progress but also directly to contribute to his ruin. A man like 
the astute Frank Chlodevech knew well how to make use of the 
power of inanimate things to bind the souls. He had in all secrecy 
sent gifts to the Burgundian princess Chrotilde; but when he, 
later on, officially asked for her hand, he was curtly refused by 
her uncle. Then the Burgundians exclaimed: Find out, first, 
whether or no gifts from him have been received secretly, lest 
he will be given the opportunity to fall upon you; or else you will 
not be victorious by the justice of your cause, "for terrible is 
Chlodevech's heathen rage," as the poor chronicler fashions the 
reply in order to put as much meaning into it as possible. 

This distrust of gifts — on account of all they implied — stayed 
for a long time with the Mediaeval mind. In the Danish ballad 
of Marsk Stig the royal lady-killer by no means speaks veiledly 
when he addresses the lady: "Here sittest thou, beautiful lady 
Ingeborg, and if you wilt show me favor, then sew me a shirt 
and adorn it with red gold." Ingeborg makes answer: "And if 
I should sew you a shirt and adorn it with gold, then know for 
sooth, lord king, I should not be true to sir Marsk Stig." If 
she had done the king's will she would have been more than merely 
inadvertent, she would have thereby yielded herself altogether to 
him. — In the Icelandic saga, the woman's reply immediately 
assumes the malignance of revenge: Early one morning, Kormak 
rode from his ship and went to find Steingerd. He engaged her 
in conversation and asked her to sew him a shirt. She answered 
that he might as well have stayed away; for neither Thorvald, 
her husband, nor her kinsmen would let such an affront remain 
unavenged. 

Lee M. Hollander. 

University of Wisconsin. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN DONNE. Edited from the Old Editions 
and Numerous Manuscripts, with Introductions and a Com- 
mentary, by Herbert J. C. Grierson. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1912. 2 Vols., pp. xxiv and 474, cliii and 275. 

Professor Grierson's chapter on Donne in the fourth volume of 
the Cambridge History of English Literature showed a scholarship, an 
insight, and a sympathy with his subject that augured well for his 
promised edition of the poet. Probably there is no seventeenth 
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century poet of equal significance who so much needed the offices of 
a competent editor as Donne. Of the three editions put forth in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, Grosart's, Norton's, and 
Chambers's, the first two are practically inaccessible to many 
students, and Grosart's is ill-judged and fantastic beyond even his 
wont; while Mr. Chambers's edition, though within the reach of all 
and based upon the early printed editions, which give a better text 
than the MSS, contains a vexatious number of errors (mostly of 
pointing, a vital matter in Donne) and of unillumined tenebrae in the 
text, and in the canon it lacks of course the valuable items that Mr. 
Gosse was later able to add from his Westmoreland MS. Pro- 
fessor Grierson has given us at last an edition worthy to stand 
beside Mr. Gosse's admirable Life and Letters of Donne. 

The task of the editor of Donne's poems is threefold. He must 
establish (1) the canon, which involves weighing the evidence of a 
great number of MSS as well as of the early editions; (2) the text, 
and the interpretation thereof; and (3), so far as may be, the dates 
of the poems and the personal relations implied in them. I shall 
give a brief account of Professor Grierson's work under these three 
heads. 

With a few exceptions, of which the two Anniversaries are the 
chief, Donne's poems were not printed until after his death. But 
many of the best and most characteristic were written more than a 
quarter of a century earlier, and were widely known. Professor 
Grierson gives a list of nearly forty MSS more or less worthy of 
consideration, many of them compiled in the poet's lifetime and 
many of them practically MS editions of his poetry up to the time of 
compilation. The first collected edition in print appeared in 1633, 
two years after Donne's death, and without any indication of the 
source or authority of the text more definite than 'publique 
authority and private friends.' The editor, therefore, in establish- 
ing the canon of Donne's poetry, must determine the relative 
weight of the several MSS and of the early prints (1633, 1635, 1650, 
1669). Grosart, as Professor Grierson says, 'printed now from one 
manuscript, now from another,' and 'corrected the errors of the 
manuscript by one or another of the editions,' but ' made no estimate 
of the relative value of either manuscripts or editions, nor used them 
in any systematic fashion.' Norton's edition followed that of 1633 
as far as it went, and for additional poems the later prints in which 
they first appeared. Mr. Chambers made 'an eclectic use of all the 
seventeenth century editions, supplemented by an occasional 
reference to one or another of the manuscript collections,' and added 
an appendix of 'Doubtful Poems' and another of 'Poems Hitherto 
Uncollected ' that might with more or less probability be assigned to 
Donne. Professor Grierson is the first to undertake a thorough- 
going classification and evaluation of the MSS and to ascertain the 
relation of the MSS to the printed editions and the provenience of 
the latter. The result of these investigations, an essay of nearly 
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one hundred pages on 'The Text and Canon of Donne's Poems,' is a 
most valuable addition to our knowledge not only of Donne's 
poetry, but also of his fame, and of the literary habits of the seven- 
teenth century. It shows how, more than a hundred years after 
the establishment of the art of printing in England, poetry could be 
effectively published and widely read without the intervention of 
print. 1 In regard to the canon this study led to some important 
changes and to the formation, one may say, of a new and striking if 
hypothetical personality. 

The changes in the canon can most conveniently be given by 
comparison with Mr. Chambers's edition. As he has an 'Appendix 
A. Doubtful Poems' and an 'Appendix B. Poems Hitherto 
Uncollected,' so Professor Grierson has an 'Appendix B. Poems 
which have been attributed to John Donne in the old editions and 
the principal MS collections' (his Appendix A is the Latin Poems) 
and an 'Appendix C. A collection of poems which frequently 
accompany poems by John Donne in MS collections or have been 
ascribed to him by modern editors.' Of Mr. Chambers's accepted 
canon the following are removed from Professor Grierson's: The 
stanza 'Stay, sweet, and do not rise,' (Chambers I, 22), which 
Mr. Chambers himself recognized as probably Dowland's and which 
Professor Grierson so assigns in his Appendix B; the Dialogue 
Between Sir Henry W-otton and Mr. Donne (Chambers I, 79), which 
appears in Professor Grierson's Appendix B as A Dialogue with the 
parts assigned to the Earl of Pembroke and Benjamin Rudyer, on 
the strength both of the 1660 edition of Pembroke and Rudyer's 
Poems and of several MSS; Elegy XII, 'Come, Fates, I fear you 
not' (Chambers I, 125), which Professor Grierson removes to 
Appendix B and assigns to Sir John Roe; the lines To Ben Jonson, 
Nov., 1603 (Chambers II, 64) and those To Sir Thomas Roe 
(Chambers II, 65), both transferred by Professor Grierson to 

'Incidentally, it prompts the suggestion that we maintain an attitude of cau- 
tion toward the claim of surreptitious and pirated editions of popular works 
in those days. Few poets have had greater vogue in their own lifetime than 
John Donne: his poems circulated in unnumbered MS copies not only among 
his private friends but among his friends' friends, for more than twenty years; 
yet they were not printed till after his death. Why? Not, surely, because it 
was not worth while for some publisher to issue them. They would certainly 
have been as profitable a venture as the sonnets that T. T. published in 1609. 
They were not published simply because their author, at first for prudential 
and afterwards for prudential and religious reasons, preferred that they should 
not be. The printing of the Anniversaries in 1611 and 1612 accords perfectly 
with this explanation. Those remarkable performances were executed to feed 
the vanity of Sir Robert Drury, and had not fulfilled their purpose until they 
were set forth in public print for all the world to see. We may take Donne's 
word for it, found in two of his letters, that the publication was a thing 'against 

my own opinion' and one for which 'I do not pardon myself;' 

and we may safely infer that Drury, just then Donne's chief patron, practically 
insisted upon their publication. But most of Donne's noble friends preferred 
the more delicate flattery of a circulation in MS, which accorded with his own 
tastes and scruples. 
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Appendix B and assigned to Roe; Satires VI and VII (Chambers 
II, 203 and 205), likewise assigned by Professor Grierson to Roe; the 
Elegy on Mistress Boidstred (Chambers II, 92), which Professor 
Grierson transfers to Appendix B and assigns tentatively to the 
Countess of Bedford; the verse-letter To the Countess of Huntington 
(Chambers II, 48), which Professor Grierson, 'for the time being' 
and with considerable hesitation, also relegates to Appendix B. 

Professor Grierson admits to the canon the following items not 
included by Mr. Chambers: Love's War ('Till I have peace with 
thee, war other men,' printed by Mr. Chambers among the 'Doubt- 
ful Poems,' II, 250), which Professor Grierson prints as Elegy XX; 
three Epigrams from the Westmoreland MS; the macaronic lines on 
Cory at' s Crudities (Chambers Appendix B, II, 290); a verse-letter 
to H. W. in Hiber. belligeranti from the Burley MS; four short 
verse-letters, three of them to R. W. and one to E. G., from the 
Westmoreland MS (two of them had been published by Mr. Gosse 
in the Life and Letters) ; and three Holy Sonnets, likewise from the 
Westmoreland MS. Of these additions only the three sonnets 
which Mr. Gosse had already printed in the Life and Letters are of 
much poetical importance. 

Professor Grierson's reasons for assigning such vigorous writing as 
' Come, Fates, I fear you not ' and the two satires (VI and VII in 
Chambers) away from Donne are composite, and not easily to be 
weighed by one who has not given long study to the character of the 
MSS, the veracity of MS ascriptions, and the fine distinctions of 
style in the occasional verse of the period. The arguments on which 
he bases his Roe canon 2 are briefly these: That the lines to Ben 
Jonson. 6 January, 1603, are Roe's by Jonson's own account to 
Drummond of Hawthornden; that this and some of the others, 
notably Satire VII, are signed 'J. R. ' or 'By Sir John Roe' in 
certain trustworthy MSS; that even where they are not so signed 
they commonly constitute a group in the MSS; and that they 'have 
a strong family resemblance, and very little resemblance to Donne's 
work' (II, cxxxii). This last judgment finds support, in regard to 
Satire VI at least, in Mr. Gosse's feeling that the verse is too regular 
for Donne {Life and Letters, I, 43). The new ascription may be 
more readily accepted for all the others than for the Elegy ' Come, 
Fates, I fear you not,' which in temper, and still more in certain 
peculiarities of rhythm and verse-rhetoric, seems to me to carry the 
unmistakable mint-mark of Donne. If all these poems are Roe's, 
we have to reckon with a new poet of satiric power second only to 
that of Jonson and of Donne himself, though hitherto so little 

2 Besides the five pieces mentioned above he assigns to Roe four others, 
viz.: 'Shall I go force an elegy?' given by Mr. Chambers among the Doubtful 
Poems (II, 260) under the title To Mrs. Boidstred and shown by him to be 
probably Roe's; To Ben Jonson, 6 Jan. 1603, listed as Roe's by Mr. Chambers, 
but not printed, in his Appendix C; 'Dear Love, continue nice and chaste,' simi- 
larly listed by Mr. Chambers; and 'True Love finds wit,' which Mr. Chambers 
prints among the Doubtful Poems, II, 272. 
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known that his discoverer has to construct an identifying biography 
for him. 

The ascription of the Elegy on Mrs. Boulstred ('Death, be not 
proud') to Lady Bedford, though a second thought on Professor 
Grierson's part, since in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
IV, 216, he had explained it as Donne's own answer to his 'Death, 
I recant,' is clearly a happy one. 3 ' Death, be not proud ' has little 
of Donne in it, yet it is just such a piece as a pious lady who was at 
once Cecilia Boulstred's friend and Donne's admiring patroness 
might be expected to produce under the stimulus of Donne's elegy 
on the same theme. 

The removal from the canon of the verse-letter To the Countess of 
Huntington (Chambers, II, 48) Professor Grierson himself almost 
apologizes for. The considerations that led to its removal were 
that it was first introduced into the text of Donne's poems in the 
second (1635) edition, along with 'four other spurious poems'; that 
MSS of the two major groups do not contain it; and that in the two 
inferior MSS in which it does occur it is headed ' Sir Walter Ashton 
(or Aston) to the Countesse of Huntingtone.' To these were added, 
apparently, the difficulty of accommodating the contents of the 
poem to what Donne says in an undated letter to Goodyere, which 
has been unfortunately supposed to refer to the Countess of Hunt- 
ington (Gosse, Life and Letters, II, 77). // this letter was written 
in 1615, and if the first ' countess' spoken of in it is the Countess of 
Huntington, then there are difficulties in the way of accepting the 
poem as Donne's. But neither supposition is necessary; indeed, as 
Professor Grierson later points out in his notes (II, 177), it is rather 
more likely that the 'countess' in the letter to Goodyere is the 
Countess of Salisbury, to whom Donne addressed a verse-letter that 
much better fits what he says to Goodyere. The poem To the 
Countess of Huntington cannot be the verses therein referred to, 
whether the letter be dated 1605 or 1615. The poem is clearly 
written from somewhere in the outskirts of civilization, among 
savages, and therefore, if it is Donne's, must date from the period of 
his travels, i. e., before 1600. But it is not until that year that 
Elizabeth Stanley (Countess of Huntington after 1603), through 
her mother's marriage to Egerton, is likely to have come within 
Donne's ken; and it is certain that Donne was not in the tropics or 
in the New World after 1600. The difficulty really is not so much 
in admitting the poem to be Donne's as in understanding how he 
could ever have addresed it to Elizabeth Stanley, either before or 
after she became Countess of Huntington. 'Would Donne,' 
Professor Grierson asks, ' at any time of his life write to the Countess 
of Huntington in the vein of such lines as these? 

8 It seems to be approved by Mr. Chambers, Mod. Lang. Rev. IX, 271. 
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Who strives through woman's scorne, women to know, 
Is lost, and seekes his shadow to outgoe; 
It must be sicknesse, after one disdaine. 
Though he be call'd aloud, to looke againe. 
Let others sigh, and grieve; one cunning sleight 
Shall freeze my Love to Christall in a night. 

And if not to her, then to whom? For the lines are addressed to 
some lady who is as far above him as he is above the 'wits mere 
Atomi,' the half-naked savages he sees about him. It is an ex- 
tremely puzzling question. One glimpses the possibility of some 
early amour (for if the poem is Donne's it belongs, as Professor 
Grierson says, to the time of the Elegies and the Satires, not to the 
years of his courtier-like subtle epistles to Mrs. Herbert and Lady 
Bedford), half passion and half intrigue, half jealous pride and half 
intellectual exaltation, with some woman of the world above him — 
perhaps Elizabeth Stanley, more likely another — finding expression 
in lines which were afterwards allowed to creep about in MS with 
misleading ascription until, when the 1635 edition was being pre- 
pared, some one came forward with the information that they were 
Donne's and the suggestion that they had been addressed to Lady 
Huntington in the poet's adventurous youth. But this is a very 
shadowy possibility. We must apparently leave the poem where 
Professor Grierson has left it, ' that it may challenge the attention it 
deserves'; only remarking that not only 'its metaphysical wit and 
strain of high-flown, rarified compliment' but also its diction and 
rhythm 'suggest that only he could have written it.' 

The text adheres closely to the 1633 edition for the poems that 
appeared therein. A careful study of the MSS has confirmed for 
Professor Grierson the general excellence of that print. Only 
occasionally, when good MSS or the other editions or both point to 
an inherently likelier reading, does he depart from the 1633 text. 
In estimating the value of variant reading he acts upon the rules for 
textual emendation formulated by Moore for his work upon the 
text of Dante, which Professor Grierson summarizes as follows: 
'(1) That is the best reading which best explains the erroneous 
readings (2) Generally speaking, "Difficilior lec- 
tio potior, " the more difficult reading is the more likely to be the 
original. This applies forcibly in the case of a subtle and difficult 

author like Donne (3) Three minor considerations 

may be added These are (a) the consistency of 

the reading with sentiments expressed by the author elsewhere 

(b) The relation of the reading to the probable 

source of the poet's thought (c) The relation of a 

reading to historical fact.' Applying rules 3 (a) and (b) he cites 
frequently in his notes from Donne's Sermons and from Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas, often with convincing effect. The applica- 
tion of Moore's tests leads him to the conclusion that ' 1633 is, taken 
all over, far and away superior to any other single edition, and, I 
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may add at once, to any single manuscript.' The variant readings 
of the more significant MSS, of the seventeenth century editions, 
and often of Grosart, Chambers, and Norton are recorded at the 
foot of the page, and where another reading is preferred to that of 
1633 the matter is discussed at length in the notes. In spelling, 
capitalization, and the use of italics he follows 1633, and also, with 
certain exceptions generally discussed and defended in the notes, in 
punctuation. The result of his conservatism in the last particular 
is a text that much annoys the modern reader, at least at first. 
Professor Grierson has satisfied himself that there is a certain 
method and consistency in seventeenth century pointing and that 
relations of thought and syntax may be indicated by it that cannot 
be brought out by our modern punctuation. This may be true. 
Probably no other English poet so taxes the capacity of our point- 
ing system, and there are passages in Donne the meaning of which 
is certain but which simply cannot be satisfactorily pointed by 
modern rules. But, on the other hand, there is no poetry that so 
much needs all the help punctuation can give, that leans so heavily 
on punctuation for its right understanding; and it hardly seems 
worth while to have our sense of the logic of punctuation outraged 
on every page for the sake of occasional passages where this to us 
illogical pointing may seem — with the help of explanation and 
paraphrase in the notes — to indicate a little more accurately the 
relation of the thought. The exceptional punctuation might better 
be reserved for these passages, which are confessedly beyond the 
scope of our current system and would in any case need annotation. 

Whether or no we approve Professor Grierson's retention of the 
old punctuation, we must be grateful for his close study of it, which 
more often than anything else has led him to improvements in the 
interpretation of Donne. Some of the more noteworthy are: 

Sat. II, 11. 14-16. Mr. Chambers, by changing the full stop at 
the end of 1. 16 to a comma, attaches the image of the puppet-show 
to what follows. Clearly it refers to the dramatist of 11. 11-14. 
Accordingly, Professor Grierson retains the full stop after 1. 16, and 
changes the full stop of 1. 14 to a semicolon. 

To the Countess of Bedford (Chambers, II, 17) 11. 1-3. Mr. 
Chambers, with no mention of variants, prints: 

You have refined me, and to worthiest things- 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune. Now I see 
Rareness or use, not nature, value brings; 

but Professor Grierson prints: 

You have refin'd mee, and to worthyest things 
(Vertue, Art, Beauty, Fortune,) now I see 
Rarenesse, or use, not nature value brings, 

pointing out in his notes that the lines, thus construed, strike ' the 
keynote of the poem. "You have refined and sharpened my 
judgment, and now I see that the worthiest things owe their value 
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to rareness or use." ' A study of the whole poem will, I think, 
convince anyone that this is the right reading. But one is some- 
what surprised, after reading in the note that this stanza was 
'carefully and correctly printed in the 1633 edition,' to find upon 
reference to the variants given under the text itself that the marks 
of parenthesis are after all the present editor's own addition. 

To Sir Edward Herbert . . . at the Siege of Juliers, 1. 36. 
The phrase ' greater than due ' Professor Grierson rightly construes 
with ' form,' not with ' show.' In order to do so he has to amend the 
punctuation of all editions down to 1654 inclusive. 

The Canonization, 11. 37-45. This is a good example of the way 
in which Professor Grierson's study of the punctuation has helped 
his understanding of Donne's intricate sentence-structure. ' Coun- 
tries, towns, courts' in 1. 44 he construes as objects of 'drove,' and 
'beg' as imperative, not indicative. The metaphor of the inter- 
ceding saints, begun with the word 'canonized' in 1. 36, is sustained 
in a fashion 'pedantically accurate' to the end of the poem. And 
here again he finds it necessary to supplement the pointing of the 
early editions. 

Some other difficulties that previous editors left untouched or 
unsolved are less convincingly dealt with: 

Satire II, 11. 71 ff. This passage, which is unintelligible (and 
unexplained) in Chambers, is given a meaning by hyphenating 
'bearing like' — 'Bearing-like Asses ' = the patient Catholic gentry 
whom Coscus hales into court to pay fines for their recusancy. But 
'bearing-like' is a preposterously un-English and so far as I know 
un-Donnian coinage. 

Farewell to Love, 11. 21-30. This stanza, unintelligible in earlier 
editions, is provided with a meaning by changing 'eager, desires' 
in the last line to ' eagers desire.' But this is unsatisfactory because 
it is surely the act of love, not human life, that is ' short, And only 
for a minute made to be.' 

To Mr. T. W. (Chambers, II, 32; Professor Grierson, on the 
strength of certain MSS and the temper of the poem, changes the 
initials, quite convincingly, to T. W., i. e., Thomas Woodward) 
11. 13-16. Supplementing the punctuation of the Westmoreland 
MS, Professor Grierson prints thus: 

But care not for mee: I that ever was 
In Natures, and in Fortunes gifts, alas, 
(Before thy grace got in the Muses schoole 
A monster and a begger) am now a foole. 

and explains : ' I, who was ever the Almsman of Nature and Fortune 
(till thy grace begot me, a monster and a beggar, in the Muses' 
school), am now a fool.' Apart from the highly questionable 
meaning assigned to 'gifts' — not convincingly supported by the 
citation from N. E. D. — this destroys the characteristic Donnian 
antithesis and leaves the bearing of the 'almsman' idea uncertain. 
Does it mean that he was poor of nature and poor in fortune, or 
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rich? If the former, there is no sufficient contrast between what 
precedes 'before' and what follows it; if the latter, 'alas' is mis- 
placed, and the antithesis between being in nature's and in fortune's 
gifts and being a fool is not apparent. Former editors were almost 
certainly right in connecting 'nature's' with 'monster' and 'for- 
tune's' with 'beggar.' I would suggest that the 1633 edition (the 
copies that read 'Before' in line 15, not those that read 'Before by') 

presents the passage correctly by bracketing 'Alas 

schoole' and that 'before' here means 'in the presence of,' i. e., 'in 
comparison with' (cf. N. E. D. s. v. 'Before' B. 4 and 12): 'I that 
hav ever been, in comparison with the graces the Muses have con- 
ferred on you, a monster in nature and a beggar in fortune, am now 
[by his marriage, as Professor Grierson suggests] that third and 
more wretched thing, a fool.' The brackets of 1633 merely empha- 
size what would without them be a natural interpretation of the 
Westmoreland MS reading as given by Professor Grierson: 

But care not for mee: I yt ever was 
In natures & in fortunes guifts alas 
Before thy grace got in the Muses schoole 
A monster & a begger, am now a foole. 

Epithalamium Made at Lincoln's Inn, third stanza. The princi- 
ple difficilior lectio potior has here, I think, clouded Professor 
Grierson's judgment. L. 26 he prints thus: 

Sonns of these Senators wealths deep oceans, 

following 1633 and several good MSS as against 1635-69 and the. 
Westmoreland MS. 'Senators' he takes to be possessive plural, 
and 'wealths' possessive singular. 'The "frolique Patricians," ' 
he says in his note, 'are of course not the sons of "these Senators" 
by birth,' but 'the young noblemen who are accompanying their 
friend on his wedding day. They are, or are willing to be, the sons, 
by marriage not by blood, of "these Senators," or rather of their 
money-bags.' 'The sons of wealthy citizens might grow idle and 
extravagant; they could not be styled "Patricians." ' As sons of 
senators they could not well be styled anything else by so good a 
Latinist as Donne. If Donne really meant to use here his favorite 
play upon the words 'sun' and 'son,' to intimate that the frolic 
patricians would dry up the senators' oceans of wealth, he had ample 
warrant for it in the extravagance and social ambition of the sons of 
wealthy business men in London. But it is doubtful if he had here 
any such intention. The preceding stanza openly celebrates the 
bridesmaids in their quality of London heiresses; this stanza as 
clearly describes the groom's companions, under four heads: first, 
sons of wealthy citizens; second, courtiers; third, country gentle- 
men; fourth, students of Lincoln's Inn, of which the bridegroom 
himself is a member. No doubt the first three are included in the 
fourth; Donne himself belonged to the first 4 and fourth, and prob- 

4 In some degree at least — his father having been a member of the Iron- 
mongers Company, and apparently a man of some means. 
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ably was already planning to enter the second; but it is no more 
reasonable to identify the 'patricians' with the 'courtiers' than it 
would be to identify the 'courtiers' with the 'country men.' 

The Curse, 1. 3. Professor Grierson is unquestionably right in 
following here the reading of all the editions down to 1654 inclusive 
and practically all the MSS, instead of the 1669 reading adopted by 
Mr. Chambers; but his note contains what I suppose to be a slip. 
LI. 3-5 read as follows: 

His only, and only his purse 

May some dull heart to love dispose 

And she yeeld then to all that are his foes; 

and his explanatory paraphrase: 'What is to dispose "some dull 
heart to love" is his only purse and his alone, no one's but his.' 
Obviously the meaning is 'his only purse and his purse only — 
nothing but his money and all of that.' The poet prays that his 
enemy may procure a mistress at the cost of all his purse contains 
and then have her faithless to him with the men he hates. 

In the difficult matter of assigning dates and identifying allusions 
and addresses Professor Grierson is at once painstaking and conser- 
vative. His judgments seem to me almost invariably sound, and 
in two or three instances he has discovered evidence or offers 
suggestions that clear up serious difficulties. He objects to Mr. 
Gosse's date for The Autumnall (ca. 1625) on the ground that 
' Donne would have been startled to hear that in 1625 he had spent 
any time in such a vain amusement as composing a secular elegy.' 
Walton's dating is, he acknowledges, ' hopelessly confused,' since he 
puts the composition of this poem at the time when Mrs. Herbert 
was at Oxford (not later than 1600), and when Donne was about 
forty years old (i. e., about 1613). Professor Grierson thinks, 
however, that Walton was right as to the general period, and strik- 
ing a balance between the two dates suggests 1607-9, when Donne 
was at Mitcham and Mrs. Herbert in London, shortly before she 
married Danvers. For this conclusion he finds support in what he 
thinks to be an allusion to Donne's poem in Jonson's Silent Woman, 
1610. The Satires, which by the construction of his Roe canon he 
has reduced to five, he dates from about 1594 5 to about 1599. 
Satire II he thinks is aimed not at Davies's Gulling Sonnets as 
Grosart imagined but rather at the sonneteer that Davies also 
parodied, the author of the anonymous Zepheria, 1594. The men- 
tion in Satire V of ' the great Carrick,' which Mr. Chambers relied 
on for his date of 1602-3, Professor Grierson shows to be rather an 
allusion to a ship so called that was captured and brought to 
England in 1592. The fact that the poet is evidently in Egerton's 
service fixes the date (as Mr. Gosse had observed) earlier than 
February 1601-2, and his evident enthusiasm for Egerton's work 

5 The date 1593 in MS Harl. 5110 is not in the same handwriting as the 
poems. 
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suggests an early period of his service, probably 1598-9. Most of 
the Verse-letters he thinks fall between 1596-7 and 1607-8, the 
remainder (addressed mostly to Donne's group of great court 
ladies) in 'the next six years.' The Elegy on the L. C, which has 
commonly been taken as a tribute to Egerton, he gives cogent 
reasons, drawn chiefly from its position and the way it is headed in 
certain MSS which can be dated with some confidence, for assigning 
to an earlier date. He believes it ' was an early and tentative experi- 
ment in this kind of poetry.' 

Of all thechanges of date proposed, that for La Corona is the most 
welcome. No attentive reader of Donne can help feeling a great 
difference in temper and in technique between La Corona and the 
Holy Sonnets; I have long been convinced that they proceeded from 
different periods in the poet's career; yet since Grosart pointed out 
that the verse-letter To E. of D. with six holy Sonnets was evidently 
written to accompany a copy of six of the La Corona series, and 
interpreted ' E. of D.' to mean James Hay, Viscount Doncaster from 
1618 to 1622, 1618 has been generally accepted as the terminus a quo 
for dating La Corona. Professor Grierson shows convincingly that 
'E. of D.' is very unlikely to mean Hay; that on the other hand it 
may with much probability be explained as standing for Richard 
Sackville, who became Earl of Dorset in February, 1609, and who 
in the same month married Anne Clifford, first cousin of that Earl 
of Bedford whose wife Lucy was at this very time Donne's chief 
patroness; and that the 'holy hymns and sonnets' which Donne 
sent to Mrs. Herbert on St. Mary Magdalen's day in 1607 were 
probably the same La Corona series. We thus have good external 
grounds for placing La Corona where on internal evidence it un- 
questionably belongs, in the time of the later verse-letters and before 
Donne's 'conversion.' 

There are a few vexatious errors of cross-reference in the discus- 
sion of the Roe canon, II, cxxix-xxx. On p. cxxix, last line but one, 
for 408 read 418; p. cxxx, 1. 14, for 410 read 416; 1. 10 from the 
bottom, for 406 read 412. 'Third' in 1. 14 of this page refers to the 
series 15-16-17 at the top of the preceding page; 'first' in 1. 20 refers 
to the poems as printed in Appendix B. 'Seventh' in 1. 21 should 
be 'sixth' (cf. textual notes, I, 401). 'Some' in 1. 6 should appar- 
ently be ' one,' since in the textual notes only one MS is adduced as 
having this poem initialed 'J. R.' On p. xcviii the 1635 edition is 
said to contain twenty-eight new poems, on p. lxiii to contain 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine (one piece having been printed twice 
in different places); but on p. lxiv they are counted as 'fifteen,' 
'three or four,' and 'the remaining eleven,' making twenty-nine or 
thirty. Counting the epitaph ' On Himself ' and the accompanying 
epistle to Lady Bedford as one item, there are in fact twenty-eight 
new poems in the 1635 edition. 

I cannot close this notice without quoting a few sentences from 
the penetrating, tonic, and corrective essay on 'The Poetry of 
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Donne' with which the second volume opens. Already in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature Professor Grierson had 
given the orientation necessary for a right estimate of Donne as a 
poet — had shown his relation to the great school of the dolce stil 
nuovo on the one hand and to the pagan renaissance on the other, 
and noted the sharp realism that distinguishes him from the 
Elizabethan Petrarchists. Here he goes more closely into the 
problem of the essential poetry of Donne's work, its quality as the 
expression of a subtle and passionate personality. He sets out 
with an acknowledgment of Mr. Courthope's 'well-informed and 
judicious' exposition of the historical significance of Donne's 'wit' 6 
— that quality which drew down upon him Dr. Johnson's condem- 
nation in the Life of Cowley. But Courthope's. criticism 'leaves 

unexplained and undefined the interest which 

Donne's poetry still has for us, not as an historical phenomenon, but 
as poetry'; and it is to this explanation and definition that Pro- 
fessor Grierson addresses himself. After an admirable analysis of 
Donne's 'wit' in its various manifestations (including a correction of 
Swinburne's hyperboles about the Second Anniversary), he declares 
that 'if we wish to estimate the poet simply in Donne, we must 
examine his love-poetry and his religious poetry.' The difficulty 
here has been that most critics cannot understand how poetry can 
be ' at once passionate and ingenious, sincere in feeling and witty, — 
packed with thought, and that subtle and abstract thought, 
scholastic dialectic' It is the failure to grasp this fact that vitiates 
so much of Sir Sidney Lee's otherwise valuable work on the Eliza- 
bethan sonneteers. 'Poetry,' Professor Grierson wisely remarks, 
' is the language of passion, but the passion which moves the poet 
most constantly is the delight of making poetry, and very little is 
sufficient to quicken the imagination to its congenial task. Our 
soberer minds are apt to think that there must be an actual, par- 
ticular experience behind every sincere poem. But history refutes 
the idea of such a simple relation between experience and art. No 
poet will sing of love convincingly who has never loved, but that 
experience will suffice him for many and diverse webs of song and 
drama.' 'Whether we can accept in its entirety the history of 
Donne's early amours which Mr. Gosse has gathered from the 
poems or not, there can be no doubt that actual experiences do lie 
behind these poems as behind Shakespeare's sonnets. In the one 
case as in the other, to recognize a literary model is not to exclude 

the probability of a source in actual experience.' ' it 

is not true that the thought and imagery of love- 
poetry must be of the simple, obvious kind , that any 

6 In Mr. Courthope's discussion of this matter, he says, 'Gongora and Du 
Bartas are alike passed over in silence.' The mention of Du Bartas is a quiet 
rebuke to Sir Sidney Lee's ill-advised attempt in his French Renaissance in 
England to derive the peculiarities of Donne's style from the Divine Weeks 
and Works. 
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display of dialectical subtlety, any scintillation of wit, must be 
fatal to the impression of sincerity and feeling, or on the other hand 
that love is always a beautiful emotion naturally expressing itself 
in delicate and beautiful language. To some natures love comes as 
above all things a force quickening the mind, intensifying its purely 
intellectual energy, opening new vistas of thought abstract and 
subtle, making the soul "intensely, wonderfully alive. " Of such 
were Donne and Browning. A love-poem like "Come into the 
Garden, Maud" suspends thought and fills the mind with a succes- 
sion of picturesque and voluptuous images in harmony with the 
dominant mood. A poem such as The Anniversarie [in Songs and 
Sonnets — not The Anatomy] or The Extasie, The Last Ride Together 
or Too Late, is a record of intense, rapid thinking, expressed in the 
simplest, most appropriate language — and it is a no whit less 
natural utterance of passion. Even the abstractness of the thought 

is no necessary implication of want of feeling. It 

has been said of St. Augustine " that his most profound thoughts 

regarding the first and last things arose out of prayer 

concentration of his whole being in prayer led to the most abstract 
observation." So it may be with love-poetry — so it was with 
Dante in the Vita Nuova, and so, on a lower scale, and allowing for 
the time that the passion is a more earthly and sensual one, the 
thought more capricious and unruly, with Donne. The Nocturnall 
upon S. Lucies Day is not less passionate because that passion finds 
expression in abstract and subtle thought.' And similarly, after 
quoting from some of the Holy Sonnets, he comments: 'This 
passionate penitence, this beating as it were against the bars of self 
in the desire to break through to a fuller apprehension of the mercy 
and love of God, is the intensely human note of these latest poems.' 
Donne's poetry, he says, in conclusion, is 'a poetry of an extra- 
ordinarily arresting and haunting quality, passionate, thoughtful, 
and with a deep melody of its own.' 

One could wish that Professor Grierson had given us an analysis 
of this 'melody' — a study of Donne's highly idiosyncratic metric 
and verse-rhetoric. Probably the subject seemed too technical and 
would have taken too much space. In every other respect 'The 
Poetry of Donne' is the best appreciation yet written of the most 
intense and thought-compelling personality — after Shakespeare, 
whose Sonnets are the only things comparable in poetic subtlety and 
power with the best of Donne's work — in the English renaissance. 

University of Missouri Henry M. Belden. 



